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Are We Developing an American Style ? 
Cat 
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AT No TIME in the history of our coun- 
try has so much been spent for the ma- 
terial betterment of the home—its design 
and construction, its setting, its furnish- 
ing. More than a billion and a half dol- 
lars was expended last year in the 
United States for domestic architecture 
alone. Contracts for country houses 
have trebled since 1918. This marvel- 
ous growth has given the architects free- 
dom to express themselves in a very in- 
dividual and very American way. For 
it is obvious that the beauties and ex- 
igencies of a rural landscape do per- 
mit more elbow room and more space 
for originality than can be found in any 
but the most spectacular of urban 
structures. 

Wealth alone would not, of course, 
guarantee the building of beautiful 
country houses, or of any country 
houses at all. There must first be the 
desire for a country life and the possi- 


bility of living comfortably in the coun- 
try. And there must also be good taste 
on the part of the client and imagination 
on the part of the architect. Taine has 
remarked that "to change the idea of 
such a general thing as form, what a 
change must take place in the human 
brain!” Buildings are created in the 
heads of men before they are put to- 
gether in stone, brick, cement or wood. 
\Ve may say that there has been a change 
inside the American head which has 
made possible a richer development of 
country house architecture. 

Our cities have been growing with 
what appears to some observers, "alarm- 
ing rapidity. Yet perhaps they have not 
changed so rapidly or so vitally as have 
the suburbs and the near-by rural dis- 
tricts, to which the wealthy and the 
growing upper middle class have resorted 
in increasing numbers. This growth of 
suburban communities is in part due to 
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the increasing discomforts of life in 
large cities. It is due, also, to the per- 
fection of the automobile and the spread 
of good roads. The convenient radius 
of country life has been extended. It is 
no longer necessary to hug the railway 
lines closely. The abandoned farm and 
the sometimes equally abandoned farmer 
have given way, over large areas, to the 
suddenly mobile man from the city. 

Not that country house life is a new 
thing. Indeed, if we go back a few cen- 
turies, it would be nearer the truth to 
say that city life is new. The country 
house as an architectural type traces its 
ancestry to the French manoir, the Eng- 
lish country seat, the German Landhaus 
and the Italian villa. Embedded in it 
are centuries of history. Long genera- 
tions of living in the country and long- 
established customs have given each type 
a clearly defined identity. Each has its 
own national aná architectural character- 
istics, not invented arbitrarily by the 
builders but growing out of the ex- 
igencies of existence. 

The modern American country house, 
so far as it is a growth and not an imi- 
tation, derives from several strains, but 
principally from the English mansion. 
It made its first appearance in America 
long before the Revolution, notably along 
the rivers of the South and throughout 
all of the old Atlantic states. In many 
cases, where the estate was large and 
wealthy, or where it lay near one of the 
larger cities, it was of considerable size 
and commanding importance. Such 
country seats as Shirley on the James 
and Mount Pleasant, near Philadelphia, 
are typical. They were intrinsic parts of 
a manner of living, out of which they 
grew. The house expressed the owner; 
it did not, as one fears is sometimes the 
case now, suppress him. It was a place 
of ample hospitality, the center of an in- 
telligent, refined and chivalrous society. 
It could out-match the city itself at the 
game of polite amenities and kept in 
close touch with the best that was being 
thought and said in the world. 

But the country house on this scale— 
the Country House, to give it the capi- 
tals it seems to deserve—was a product 
of an aristocratic tradition which was 
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doomed to wither. Democracy did not 
come in over night with the Declaration 
of Independence, but it did spread out 
over a long period of years thereaiter, 
and as it spread country house life de- 
cayed. The breaking up of old fortunes, 
the superior attractions of the cities, the 
endless migrations of American families, 
were among the causes. America had no 
entail to hold its properties together. In 
the South the country house lingered 
longest, but the Civil War and the abol- 
ition of slavery proved its death blow. 
Life went out of it. There were even 
cases in which the forest reconquered 
old plantations and made ghostly ruins 
of what had once been the scenes of a 
busy and even lovely existence. The af- 
fairs of government, the Westward 
movement, and the race for wealth en- 
gaged the interest of the entire nation; 
the cities filled and grew by leaps and 
bounds, and the country fell away year 
by year. 

The country house, new style, is the 
product of a later and different tradition. 
During the 'eighties it became almost the 
universal fashion for city people to 
spend a few days during the hot season 
at the “summer resorts,” “the springs,” 
or “the seashore.” Newport and Sara- 
toga set the pattern for an extensive 
seasonal life ot this sort. In time many 
people of means escaped from the in- 
creasingly uncomfortable city to a “cot- 
tage retreat” in the country. But the 
era of bad taste was at its height; the 
country cottage was a shocking spectacle. 

However, toward the close of the Vic- 
torian era, when the country house again 
became important, the taste which fash- 
ioned it was improving and it began to 
adapt itself more distinctly and logically 
to the life which was intended to be 
lived in it. 

Meanwhile the conditions affecting 
suburban life had altered. Commuting 
trains, trolley cars, for a time the biey- 
cle, and finally the automobile, released 
a large part of the city populations. The 
area within a radius of about twenty 
miles around every large city became, 
and is increasingly becoming, a part of 
the city itself. Little suburban com- 
munities coalesced into larger ones. 
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First the suburban development took the 
form of individual homes, each with its 
lot, lawn and garden. Then the lots 
grew smaller. Finally came the extra- 
ordinary development in suburban apart- 
ment houses, which in the neighborhoods 
near New York city and Boston have 
taken up the choice locations and des- 
troyed the desirability of many once rus- 
tic sections. Meanwhile land values 
have risen so that the moderately well- 
to-do cannot afford to pay them, and the 
wealthier classes have chosen to spend 
their money on homes further out. Thus 
the country house proper has been 
crowded further and further beyond the 
perimeter of the city and into the coun- 
try. Often, in the cases of the wealthy, 
the country house and the elaborate 
apartment ın the heart of the city are 
parts of a well-planned scheme of liv- 
ing; the owners do not attempt to com- 
promise between city and country in 
some half-way fashion, but live an urban 
life for a part of the year and a rural 
life for another part. They acquire 
large tracts, with wooded areas and a 
variety of natural beauty, using the 
services not only of the architect but ot 
the landscape gardener. Rocky knolls, 
land overlooking water and areas in the 
midst of trees prescribe for the architect 
the exterior treatment and the arrange- 
ment of his plan, and there is abundant 
opportunity for experimentation. Build- 
ing activity varies with the ups and 
downs of the stock market, but over a 
period of years the country house is 
definitely on the increase. The golf 
course, the country club, the multiplica- 
tion oi motor cars, the extension of elec- 
tric power lines, the shortening of busi- 
ness hours, the longer vacations taken 
by business men, the habits and tradi- 
tions growing around our new species of 
country gentry, all accord with it. 

That is to say, the twentieth century 
country house has the modernity and vi- 
tality that, in their time, belonged to the 
country houses of the eighteenth century. 
It exists because it serves a purpose. 
Conseguently we might well expect its 
remaining archaic gualities to disappear 
in the course of time, and a type of 
structure expressive of modern America 
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to take its place. A purpose of this re- 
view is to call attention to some prevail- 
ing tendencies, as displayed in current 
country houses which do show evidences 
of originality in design. The accom- 
panying illustrations do not cover all pos-, 
sible divergencies in style, but I have 
tried to select types which represent 
either the iresh and unique conceptions 
of the architects, or distinctive local ten- 
dencies. If one section of the country 
seems to receive greater attention than 
another it is because it has evolved a 
greater variety of original specimens 
that demand consideration. 

Despite the levelling tendencies of 
quick communication and the standard- 
ization of much of the machinery of 
American life, the country houses of the 
East, Middle West, South and West are 
still architecturally distinct. In most in- 
stances, in fact, one can correctly place 
the location by the style and treatment. 
This is an indication—an encouraging 
one, it seems to me—that climate and 
local tradition are effectively influencing 
design. Typical of their locations are 
the Bratenahl house by Bellows and Al- 
drich (Pages 480 and 481) for the East, 
the house in Cleveland by Charles R. 
Greco ( Pages 425 and 426) for the Mid- 
dle West, and the house for R. E. Over- 
ell, Esq. designed by David Malcolm 
Mason (Pages 463-466) for the Far 
West. Messrs. Bellows and Aldrich have 
stuck pretty closely to their seventeenth 
century Colonial model, though this is 
but one oi several styles adhered to by 
the typical Eastern architect. Mr. 
Greco's house, true to the independent 
mood of the country beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, has no affinities with any single 
or set tradition. The example from the 
Far West is as "racy of the soil" that 
produced it as any New England house 
on the rolling hills of Massachusetts. 

The work of the year ailows one to be- 
lieve that American architects no longer 
feel it necessary, as they did even ten or 
fifteen years ago, to tie themselves to one 
of the "Historic Styles." This is a hope- 
ful sign. “How would the literary artist 
like it?” asked Percy Nobbs, some years’ 
ago, “if the principal criterion of public 
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appreciation amounted to the citation of 
arid resemblances with respect to ancient 
models—if the first thing to be remarked 
about the style of a novel was that it was 
Fifteenth century Italian or a song that 
it was Queen Anne? But architecture 
is expected to thrive under this handi- 
cap, inspired by the superficial informa- 
tion which is the hallmark of our time 
something far more difficult and danger- 
ous than honest ignorance.” But already 
the tendency of which Mr. Nobbs 
justly complained is growing weaker. 
Dominant  personalities or congenial 
groups of architects are actually gaining 
courage to think and build for them- 
selves. as though they were Twentieth 
century Americans and not Fifteenth 
century Italians or Englishmen of the 
reign of Anne. They are making the 
past their servant instead of their mas- 
ter. Their work is seldom of purely 
English, French or Italian derivation but 
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CHESTNUT HILLS, MASS 
& Law, Architects 

more often of mixed origin adapted to its 
modern purposes. 

Actually, a few chosen styles dominate 
—the English domestic of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the Eng- 
lish Georgian, though that is increasingly 
rare, and the lesser buildings of France 
and Spain. But these have been merged 
into designs that only faintly resemble 
the prototypes. Styles are often mixed, 
with a fine disregard for the opinions of 
the purists. Notice, for instance, the 
house in Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, by 
Willing, Sims and Talbutt (Pages 406- 
408). Houses such as that designed for 
Mr. Albert Wilson by Peabody, Wilson 
and Brown (Pages 396-399), cannot be 
attributed to any specific style. 

Hilaire Belloc, in “The Return of the 
Norm,” has said, “The characteristic of 
our time in architecture is chaos.” The 
indictment strikes home, even in Amer- 
Yet we are feeling our way toward 


ica. 
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new forms and a new coherence. Hav- 
ing started by imitating the European 
we have reached the place where we are 
venturing to be original, local and native. 
The case is comparable with Walt Whit- 
man’s adaptation of European verse 
models to the informality of life on a 
new continent—though one would not go 
so far as to describe our architecture as 
a “barbaric yawp.” America is proving 
a melting-pot for styles rather than a 
fertile field for transplantation. The 
work of our architects begins to show a 
spirit of buoyant experimentation. We 
are endeavoring to set forth what is new 
and fresh, not because it is new but be- 
cause of an intense revulsion against 
what is old and tried and worn out. We 
are acquiring the self-confidence, almost 
the arrogance, which is necessary for any 
creative period in the arts. 

The spirit of the age in America is 
restless, uneasy, inventive. It seeks in 
architecture new combinations of line. 


mass, texture—a more intense appropri- 
ateness and significance. It takes Euro- 
pean affınities, native elements and in- 
genious original features and is often 
able to mingle ihem with a superb in- 
dependence, free irom the “archeologi- 
cal taint.” There is a temptation, per- 
haps, to overestimate what has been 
achieved because one so clearly sees what 
it is possible for the American tempera- 
ment, once liberated from its European 
obsessions, to achieve. In many ways 
we are still untamed, still fumbling and 
groping in our efforts to escape from the 
thousand-year-old labyrinth of architec- 
tural tradition. But we are definitely in 


revolt. We are no longer satisfied to 
reproduce gracefully the conventional 
models. Why, in this land of corn and 


mountains, ог deserts and Ford factor- 
ies, should we not have an artistic mind 
of our own? 

East, West and South are alike in- 
fluenced by the 
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Far West has played with the Spanish 
tradition for which in many ways it was 
well fitted by climatic conditions, but it 
is no longer hampered by it. Certain 
accidental factors have given the Pacific 
coast a vigorous individuality. For one 
thing, its isolation from the rest of the 
country has encouraged it to go its own 
gait, relatively little influenced by what 
was being done in the East. Then the 
fear of earthquakes has caused the al- 
most complete elimination of brick and 
led to the adoption of tile, concrete, 
adobe and wood. Much has been done 
in developing an architecture of stucco. 
The architects have been imaginative 
enough to foresee the dreadful results if 
they were to make every home a copy of 
a Spanish mission. They have gone far 
afield to combine with their native 
sources such borrowed elements as the 
Moorish, the Mexican, the Andalusian, 
and the South Italian. The resulting 
style is their own, flexible because of the 
very variety of its elements. They may 
start with the wonderfully pieturesque 
California ranch house of the old regime, 
but if you study their effects you per- 
ceive that it is the manner but not the 
identical characteristics of the old win- 
dows, doorways, low rambling lines, and 
other details that they have employed. 
They may speak Spanish, but it is with 
an accent all their own. Their country 
houses have the old world air, possibly, 
yet they are essentially a new creation, 
out and out American. They are more 
American, indeed, than if one were to 
attempt to sprinkle Colonial homesteads 
of the New England type upon Ше glow- 
ing reds and browns of the Western 
landscape. ~ 

The residence of Mr. George F. Steed- 
man (Pages 471-474) is just such a com- 
posite house as I have indicated, Span- 
ish only in essence. One would need to 
analyze it very minutely in order to de- 
termine its sources. But no California 
architect takes his derivations too seri- 
ously. Architecture has developed be- 
cause from time to time in the past archi- 
tects have had new ideas. Why shouldn’t 
a new idea be born in California in the 
Twentietii century? 

In th: East and in the Central States 
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the architects are just as active and sin- 
cere in trying to fuse old methods and 
new motives, and with just as much in- 
ventiveness and striving toward a com- 
mon goal of architectural independence. 
But they have not guite so vibrant a 
background, nor do they enjoy so com- 
plete a degree of isolation as their West- 
ern brethren, and conseguently we do 
not find so much unity among them. 
There is more of the seeking of design- 
ers to impress their personal manner 
upon their work, giving rise to such in- 
dividual expressions as those we associ- 
ate with the names of Harrie T. Linde- 
berg and Wilson Eyre. 

In the East, more often than in the 
Far West, we find the orthodox archi- 
tects—the “fundamentalists” who seldom 
break faith with the gospel of tradition, 
and whose creed is that architecture is a 
continuous process that must be contin- 
uously developed. They are not always 
slaves of “style,” and their work is often 
spontaneous enough, but they would not 
cross the Georgian with the Jacobean 
strain, nor would they take liberties with 
Their reverence for the 
past, one sometimes suspects, makes 
them forget that the architects of the 
past were as human as the rest of us, 
and did not arrive at absolute perfec- 
tion. 

But the East also has architects to 
whom “style” is a minor consideration, 
and who either mingle styles as they like 
to suit their purposes, or cut loose from 
precedent altogether. Like the country 
house architects of California, men of 
this school have delighted to experiment 
with the varying problems created by the 
site, materials, and individual require- 
ments in suburban architecture. They 
are more at home with the modern coun- 
try house than are the conservatives, for 
its necessary informality and genialitv 
plays into their hands. Their type of 
house is what is commonly known as 
the “Picturesque,” and can be traced, if 
it has a parentage, most commonly to 
the homes built in England and France 
before the Renaissance. Many of them 
reveal a thorough knowledge of the 
spirit of the old work, but they are keen- 
lv aware that their houses are modern 
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AN ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF THE COTSWOLD TRADITION 


By Guy Dauber, Architect 
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houses for modern families. And it can- In the work of Mellor, Meigs and 
not be too often insisted that a house is Howe there is almost always the reflec- 
really a kind of garment which must tion of unlimited selection, colored with 
adapt itself to the personality and habits a vein of poetic invention. This is ad- 
of the wearer. mirably illustrated in the McManus 
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house at Germantown (Pages 413-415). 
The residence for Vincent Astor by De- 
lano and Aldrich 
equally free from stilted reminiscence. 
Possibly its roofs and the walls, with 
their whitewashed effects, are early 
American, and its window patterns are 
distinctly English. But the real fascina- 
tion of such houses as this springs from 
their frank originality and their re- 
strained simplicity. One finds the same 
qualities in the country seat of Reginald 
Fincke, Esq., at Southampton, Long 
Island (Pages 434-438). 

The Colonial style, as is natural, ap- 
peals more to the academics than to the 
independents. In dealing with it, tradi- 
tion has usually been closely followed. 
Several of the houses illustrated in this 
issue were derived with little modifica- 
tion from single prototypes, or by a com- 
bination of features copied with almost 
literal exactness. 

Even more often it is in such isolated 
elements as doorways, cornices and man- 
tels that we can detect an active applica- 
tion of early motives and formulas. The 
American wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has already exercised a potent in- 
fluence, particularly in the matter of in- 
terior woodwork and decoration. It has 
for the first time really popularized 
“Early American” in the minds of the 
public, it has appealed to our patriotic 
instinct, and it has left with us a convic- 
tion of the enduring beauty and the fresh 
possibilities inherent in our early crafts- 
manship. 

This might seem a victory for the 
traditionalists. It has long been consid- 
ered, so to speak, that though the Colon- 
ial house might break it would not bend. 
Its inherent formality, it was contended, 
was fixed, and could not be adapted to 
the complex requirements of a house, 
let us say, on an irregular hillside and 
in the country. Yet this has presented 
no particular difficulty to the liberals. 
Each year we are finding new and very 
successful examples as rambling in their 
grouping as in the cases of houses of the 
purely informal type. The very success- 
ful house built for the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Bratenahl near Gloucester, Massa- 
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chusetts (Pages 480, 481) is an illustra- 
tion of these possibilities. 

‚It is quite true that many of the clas- 
sic Georgian and Colonial examples are 
laid along fixed and rigid lines. Sym- 
metry and absolute regularity seemed as 
desirable in houses to the people of the 
eighteenth century as they did in poetry, 
music and government. Yet it may not 
be an unpardonable heresy to say that 
many of the classic eighteenth century 
dwellings were either avowedly incon- 
venient or extravagant of space. This is 
said in the face of the common argu- 
ment that the square or box form is the 
most economical. The rooms in such 
houses two centuries ago were perfectly 
balanced without a corresponding balance 
in utility. They sometimes, indeed, ob- 
tained pleasing vistas, but only by a 
costly spaciousness. They lacked the 
quality of illusion. In the hands of mod- 
ern romanticists the Colonial country 
house may take on a grace and adapta- 
bility not attained by those who invented 
it. Certainly the style is not dead, nor 
have its possibilities been exhausted. 

So far we have been thinking largely 
in terms of line. But the adventurous 
quality in modern country house archi- 
tecture may also be found in the selec- 
tion and use of materials. Materials to- 
day tend to be used for their own sake, 
without strict regard for historical cor- 
rectness. The experimental architect 
frankly seeks the picturesque, Texture 
is featured, at times, as in the house 
built by Lewis Bowman for Herbert 
Hastings, Esq. (Pages 439, 440), in an 
exaggerated form. Here brick, stone and 
stucco are mixed. Occasionally two ma- 
terials are contrasted, such as wood and 
brick or, as in the house of Mr. Hugh 
McNair Kahler by Aymar Embury, stone 
and stucco (Pages 453-455). All of the 
art of the builder’s craft is drawn upon. 
It is as if some one had catalogued all the 
picturesque, all the “truly telling” effects 
of old and new world domestic architec- 
ture, and the architects had shopped 
around for whatever gave them the im- 
mediate effect they desired. 

This practice is sophisticated but not 
insincere. It is not even new. The 
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Gothic builders in England valued tex- 
ture and used similar expedients. They 
frequently patterned their walls with 
flint; alternated thick and thin courses 
of stone in masonry; introduced here 
and there fragments of brick—all with 
the same object—to give interest to the 
texture and indirectly to improve the 
color effect. Our own attitude is frank- 
ly predatory. We are like Kipling: 


When Homer 
smote 'is 
bloomiw lyre, 

Ed “саға men 
sing by land 
and sea, 

And what e 
thought “е 
might re- 


quire, 
"E went and 
took, the 


same as me 


But what we 
take we are 
disposed to 
modify to suit 
our tastes, and 
so make it our 
own. 

It is of the 
essence of the 
romantic point 
of view in the 
arts that there 
can be no set 
rule, no final 
solution of an 
artistic prob- 
lem. This is as 
true of the 
architect as of the painter. The ele- 
ments that go into a house are as fluid, 
as capable of endless variation, as the 
colors on the artist's palette. The ability 
of the designer to achieve successful ef- 
fects will depend upon his handling of 
these pigments. A house executed in 
concrete in a chill northern climate may 
strike us with nothing but its deadly 
monotony. Yet the same design may be 
full of lively interest when carried out 
in a native stone. Or concrete and 
stucco may be the ideal materials for the 
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Southwest, with its intense contrasts of 
sunshine and shadow. 

For certain types of dwellings brick 
will continue to claim the preference. 
Brick fits well with the Georgian tradi- 
tion and with certain examples of the 
Colonial, and brick with cut stone trim 
is the rule for houses in the Tudor vein. 
But brick is a dialect which need not be 
uninteresting. We have already escaped 
írom the 
dreariness of 
brick in the 
dull cranberry 


red shades, or 
brick of the 
same shade 


over an entire 
wall. We have 
learned to 
break, vary 
and soften our 
sober browns 
and Ригцашс 
reds, Sand fin- 
ishes, hand- 
made quality 
and irregular 
surfaces all 
can be used to 
give relief and 


geniality. 
Lewis Bow- 
man has ob- 


tained a pleas- 
ing originality 
in his house 
for Herbert 
Hastings, Esq. 
( Page 440), by 
use of ir- 
regular dark 
"clinkers" with 
raked joints, employed in this case to 
"top off" a stone chimney. Brickwork 
can be effectively quite independent oí 
style, as Charles R. Greco has shown in 
his Cleveland house (Page 426). Here 
the brick and cut stone trim were se- 
lected for harmonious tone relations. 
rather than to produce contrast. By such 
methods one may produce vividness or 
according to his taste and the 
nature of his problem, almost as easily 
as though he were working in dyed tex- 
tiles. 


), WESTBURY, L. 1. 
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When native stone is used alone for 
exterior walls, the modern practice is to 
keep the details very simple; there are 
few mouldings, either at window jambs 
or eisewhere, and carving is entirely ab- 
sent. The doorway is in nearly every 
case the center of interest, and the place 
upon which is bestowed whatever en- 
richment there may be. One of the most 
satisfactory of these dwellings is illus- 
trated on page 396. 
This house was 
planned and built 
to fit the contours 
of the rocky site, 
with practically no 
grading. It is an 
excellent example 
of the adaptation 
of design to en- 
vironment, and in 
that way serves to 


illustrate my gen- 
eral thesis. 

Cut stone has 
seen its best days, 
and is now very 
seldom employed 


for entire walls in 
domestic architec- 
ture. Its place has 
been usurped by 
rubble masonry or 
by other less ex- 
pensive materials. 
Its chief remaining 
use is for trim in 
residences of Tu- 
dor characteristics. 

I have tried to 
show, with the aid 
of the illustrations at my disposal, that the 
country house in America is more free 
than elsewhere from the restraint of tra- 
dition. This is perfectly in accord with 
our isolation, with the social and aes- 
thetic ideals that have developed during 
our conguest of a new continent, and 
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with our increasing wealth. We have 
both the inclination and the means for 
experiment. We consciously prefer mod- 
ernity—that is to say, forms which we 
find congenial and pleasing in our own 
environment, and not those which have, 
satisfied other men in other environ- 
ments. 

Are we any nearer 
old yearning for an 


a realization of the 
“American style?’ 
Perhaps no nearer 


than our novelists 
to the “great 
American novel.” 


But if such a style 
is to be achieved it 
will be, not by the 
general adoption of 
any group of his- 


toric shapes and 
details, but by a 
free selection and 
development o f 


styles to meet the 
newer and more di- 
verse needs of 
modernlife. Region- 
al differences, the 
variety of local ma- 
terials, and above 
all the fundamental 
American charac- 
teristic of looking 
toward the future 
rather than toward 
the past make the 
outlook decidedly a 
hopeful one. When 
our ruins are un- 
ior earthed, some hun- 

dreds of thousands 
of years hence, the archeologist may find 
Twentieth Century American architec- 
ture, even of the less pretentious domes- 
tic variety, as deeply and beautifully 
stamped with the spirit of an age as we 
now find the mediaeval churches of 
France, 
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THE ESTATE OF S. Z, MITCHELL, ESO., LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 
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Your Profit, Friend Architect. How About 
It? Bulletin A. Prepred by the Cost Com- 
mittee of the Hollywood League of Holly- 
wood. Hollywood, Calif. The Architects’ 
League of Hollywood. 1926, Ist ed. 16 pp 
834, x 1078. Paper. 50c. 


Arnold W. Brunner and His Work. By: 
Robert I. Aitken, Edwin Н. Blashfield, Dan- 
iel C. French, Clayton Hamilton, J. Horace 
McFarland, Brander Matthews, Brand 
Whitlock, Charles Harris Whitaker. New 


York: Press of the American Institute of 
Architects Inc. 1926 Ist ed. 47 pp. Page 
plates. 100 Ill. (part colored.) 9 x 12 in 
Bound in buckram. $15.00 

Concrete Designers’ Manual. By: George 
A. Hool, S. B., and Charles S. Whitney, 
M.C.E. New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1926. 2nd ed. xii. 329 pp. Dia- 
grams. 5.7/8x9.1/8. Leatherette. $4.00 


A thorough revision of this widely-known book 
of tables and diagrams for the rapid designing of 
reinforced concrete structures. The text is limited 
to explanations of the tables and diagrams. Where 
necessary, specific examples of how to use the 
diagrams are given. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


issued by manufacturers of construction 
materials and equipment. 


[These may be secured by architects on re- 
quest direct from the frms that issue them, free 
of charge unless otherwise noted.] 


Acoustics. “Hearing Conditions in 
Churches made perfect with Acousti-Celo- 
tex.” The Celotex Co., 645 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ili. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. 


“Sanymetal Products." A. I. A. File No. 
28-a-3. Detailed descriptions of products in- 
cluding toilet partitions and hardware, office 


Pond Continuous Sash, Pond Roof De- 
sign and Pond Operating Device. Catalogue 
No. 12. A. I. A. File No. 16е1. Descrip- 
tions of products, specifications and details. 
David Lupton's Sons Co., 2209 E. Allegheny 
Ave., and Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 8% x 
11 in. 44 pp. Ill. 


"Smokeless City." Folder dealing with 
Kewanee Steel (Riveted) Heating Boilers. 
Special features of boilers and their advan- 
tages. Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, 
HL. 8% x llin. Ill. 


Concrete. “Town and Country Houses 
of Concrete Masonry.” Typical ilustrations 
with descriptions. Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, 33, West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
8% x 11% in. 20 pp. IH. 


Steel Roofs. A.I.A. File No. 12a32. 
“Truscon” Steeldeck Roofs of security for 
all types of buildings. Permanent, light- 
weight, non-combustible. Advantages in 
detail. Descriptive data and tables of live 
loads and spans. Specifications. Truscon 
Steel Со, Youngstown, Ohio. 8% x 11 
in. 8 pp. Ill 


Acoustical Plaster. 
How to specify and 


Plaster. "Sabinite" 
A.LA. File No. 39-b. 
use plaster to control reverberation. Details 
of mixing and application. United States 
Gypsum Co. Dept. C-Z. 205 West Monroe 
St, Chicago, Ill. 6 pp. folder. 8% x 11 in. 
HI 


Valves. “The last word in Sanitation.” 
Folder giving features and uses of the 
Bridgeport-Keating Flush Valve—in three 
models. The Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 3.7/8 x 9 in. Il. 


Cement, Concrete. “The Medusa Poo! 
Book.” Products for ornamental and swim- 


and shop partitions with specifications, ming  pools. General specifications and 
metal doors, etc. Diagrams and typical in- plans for concrete, cement, mortar and tile. 
stallations. The Sanymetal Products Со, Sandusky Cement Co., 1002, Engineers 
1704 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 8% x Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio. 8% x Il in. 14 pp. 
llin. 40 pp. Ill ш. 
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Lighting Equipment. Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Lighting Equipment. Catalog 47-A. 
Instructions for planning industrial lighti 
installations. Descriptions and uses of the 
various fixtures. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. East Pittsburgh, 


в 


Pa. (Merchandising Department, George 
Cutter Works, South Bend, Ind.) 8% x 
10.54 in. 32 pp. Il. 

Sash, sidewall. “Built-In-Daylight” A 


complete handbook of sidewall sash. Appli- 
cation to various types of building construc- 


tion. Drafting room details for proper 
erection. Detroit Steel Products Co., C-2264 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 3.- 
7/8 x 834 in. 20 pp. ІШ, 

Refrigeration. A.I. A File No. 32c. Auto- 
matic electric refrigeration for apartment 
houses with Coldak central plant in the 
basement. General description of system 


with details of installation and typical in- 


stallations. Coldak Corporation, Dept. A.R. 
8, W. 40th St., New York City. 9 x 11% 
in. 8 pp. Ili. 

Wood. U appearance and character- 


istics of California Redwood and its ph 
cal and mechanical properties in comparison 
with other woods. Statistical data by the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory 
Madison, W California Redwood Asso- 


ciation, 24, lifornia St., San Francisco, 

Calif. 7.7/8 x 1034 in. 21 pp. IH 
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